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to decide at what point to draw the line where subdivision of 
genera into species is to stop. The very example you have 
in hand may be the cause of changing the arrangements of 
whole groups. This uncertainty, however, is not illogical, as 
I have already tried to prove. Its right interpretation is that 
we should not consider our results too much as absolute facts, 
but as being the best to be had now, and to be acted on in 
the way a merchant invests his money where there is the 
greatest probability of gain. It also teaches a careful and 
studious investigation of the world as it is, and admonishes 
not to hurry on hastily to unripe conclusions. 

In Identification, as already in Deduction and Induction, 
the other two forms of the syllogism play an important part. 
The naturalist reasons down from all the established facts in 
regard to fishes, and iip from the peculiarities of the speci- 
men before him. Thus is the unity and mutual dependence 
of the three established. To quote Mr. Everett's own words, 
" The first form is that of abstract deduction. The second 
that of comparison. The scattered objects of the world are 
taken in all their diversity and arranged over against each 
other. The third brings us to concrete individuality, and 
thus appropriately forms the climax and close of the series." 
The new system is indeed, compared with the old, what a liv- 
ing, active, thinking human being is to an Egyptian mummy. 
The last is an historical relic, valuable and interesting to the 
student ; but the first is the real fact of to-day, on a mission 
of vital importance, and with all the great possibilities of the 
future before him. 



MENDELSSOHN. 

By Edward Sobolewski. 

The beginning of this century boasted four distinguished 
composers : Felix Mendelssohn - Bartholdy, 1808 ; Robert 
Schumann, 1810 ; Franz Liszt, 1811 ; and Richard "Wagner, 
1812. At that time Beethoven was already in his glory, and 
consequently the idol of every student of the art of mu.sic. 
The four masters before named, although very different in 
their inner nature, made no exception in this respect, but 
looked upon Beethoven as their "beau-ideal" of composition. 
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They climbed on, like cypress-vine and morning-glory striv- 
ing to excel each other, to that mighty tree which had 
grown in Haydn and Mozart's flower garden, yet no one 
of them reached the top. 

Beethoven, having brought the old fashion of instrumental 
music to the highest pitch, suddenly departed from this 
known track of his art, and, with his last string-quartettes and 
the 3Iissa solemnis, vanished, for the majority of his contem- 
poraries, into a nebular world. 

Even some celebrated composers, like von "Weber, could 
not comprehend him, as is proved by Weber's criticism of 
Beethoven's A major Symphony. Mendelssohn and Wag- 
ner shared in this want of comprehension, as they have 
scarceljr climbed higher on that glorious tree than the roses 
clustering around it. 

Beethoven was fully understood only by Schumann and 
Liszt, who, endowed with a very tine spirit and rich imagina- 
tion, took Beethoven's last style as their model, regardless 
of all other considerations. 

Tlie present sketch, however, begins, not with Schumann 
or Liszt, but with Mendelssohn, the oldest in years and style 
of these four masters, nearer to Mozart than any of the oth- 
ers, and therefore, perhaps, the most favored among them. 

Mendelssohn's teacher in composition was Professor Zel- 
ter, at that time Conductor of the Academy of Music at Berlin, 
■composer of various pieces of sacred music, and especially 
celebrated for his quartettes for male voices. He, a man of 
the old school, who found in Handel and Bach the neplus 
ultra of all musical art and science, had watched with great 
strictness over Mendelssohn's musical education, taking 
much pride in telling every one that Felix had composed a 
hundred fugues under his guidance before he gave him per- 
mission to. write free compositions. 

These counterpoint studies were really of great advantage 
to Mendelssohn for his overtures, symphonies, and concert- 
music; perhaps too much so for elegant salon-music, yet not 
enough for oratorios. His fugues are indeed superior to those 
of Spohr, Schneider, Loeve— yes, even Beethoven's— in their 
oratorios ; but they cannot be ranged near Bach's, Handel's, 
Lotti's, and those of other old counterpointists. 
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That sublime and powerful theme, "Rise up, arise !" in the 
oratorio " St. Paul," loses all its beauty and clearness in the 
midst of the fugue through its harmonic and modulating 
overburdening. Fugues are deprived of their iJeauty by this 
kind of modulation. If we make use of this ancient form, we 
must do it in such pureness as did the great Italian and Ger- 
man masters. 

Weaker yet than "Rise up, arise !" are the final fugues of 
the first and second part of the same oratorio; but the solos, 
chorals and free choruses elevate "St. Paul" above all works 
of this genre ever written by his contemporaries. I prefer 
Mendelssohn's harmonizing even to that of Sebastian Bach, 
who, in this respect, as well as in the entire coimterpoint art, 
is considered the greatest master. There are too many pass- 
ing-notes in the harmonizations of Bach ; Mendelssohn's, 
however, always show exquisite taste. Some esteem his 
oratorio "Elijah" higher than that of " St. Paul." As a later 
production "Elijah" is indeed more powerful in its entire for- 
mation ; but it is not so fresh, and for this reason " St. Paul" 
will always be more cherished by such as prefer vigor and 
spirit to knowledge and science. 

Yet with these oratorios, and other sacred compositions 
of as good merit, Mendelssohn has neither commenced nor 
closed a new period in the art of music. Handel had done 
both before him. As Palestrina was the Alpha and Omega 
in his kind of sacred music, so was Handel in the oratorio. 
The artist belongs to the time wherein he lives. Genius is, 
in a certain manner, the outpouring of the general sentiment 
of the period in which it lives. An Ossian could not feel like 
a Byron, and neither he nor any other poet of modern times 
like the magnificent northern bard. 

As an oratorio composer Mendelssohn cannot be placed 
above, or even equal witii, his great predecessors, yet he was 
more successful in his concert-overtures than all older com- 
posers, Beethoven excepted. With these latter productions 
he introduced the new romantic school. 

Some think they detect already in Weber's "Preciosa" and 
"Oberon" the beginning of this new departure; but Weber, al- 
though an original and tasteful composer of opera music, did 
not possess that thematical versatility which is attained only 
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by the study of counterpoint and fugues. His finest musical 
thought seldom contains more than four measures, and is 
then succeeded by another thought; his compositions are 
replete with harmonic and instrumental effects, and beauti- 
ful melodies appear between them like flashes of lightning; 
but the critic misses musical conformity. Hence von Weber 
could never have given such an impulse to the whole art, and 
to all its disciples, as did Mendelssohn by his composition 
of "Summer Night's Dream" and "Fingal's Cave." Truly 
the last work is a master-piece in every respect. 

The "Overture to Summer Night's Dream," in its form, still 
reminds us somewhat of Weber's "Overture to Oberon." The 
different themes appear as if forced together. As we find in 
Weber's Oberon-overture first a little of the Elfs and their 
horn, then the Emperor's festival march, then in the allegro 
some of the quartettes and the airs of Huon and Rezia . . . 
so in like manner does Mendelssohn proceed in his Overture 
to the Summer Night's Dream. Elf and peasant dance hand 
in hand, the delicate Titania mingles with the huge Falstaff. 
But the picture of Fingal's Cave is all unison. The listener 
requires no previous knowledge in order to understand what 
is before him. Music tells him everything. He hears the 
water sing wondrous melodies in the cave, producing in its 
conjunctions beautiful harmonies like those of an ^olian 
harp. 

As Mendelssohn owed to Zelter his thematical skill, so his 
instrumentation shows that here also the old Professor had 
worked, perhaps, less by instructing than by some well-timed 
sarcastic criticism. For instrumentation, like the melodic 
and liarnionical x>art of music, is also an attribute of genius : 
it can be learned only to a certain degree, talent and genius 
must do the rest. To illustrate by an anecdote :— Zelter, on 
one occasion, said to one of his students, "Why do you put 
trumpets and kettle-drums in this Kyrie eleisunfQy "I 
thought," answered the pupil, "they would have a good effect!" 
"What effect?" said Zelter angrily; "do you not know that 
Kyrie eleison means, ' O God, have pity on me !' and are you 
going to cry for mercy to God with trumpets and kettle-drums? 
Why do you not with the same propriety take big drums and 
small ones, piccolo flutes and cymbals i they surely make 
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some effect, tool But you can do as you like; music is a 
free art, and you probably think you can justify such instru- 
mentation by saying to a critic like me, 'Heaven is far away 
above us, and God will better hear my prayer if I make a 
horrible noise in my Kyrie.'' But, I repeat, you can please 
yourself; nay, you may put a large ink-blot on your score — 
or on your nose, if you please ; they are both your own !" 

Especially was it Spontini, the composer of the operas 
Vestalia, Cortes, Olympus, Nurmahal, etc., at that time prin- 
cipal director of music of the Court of Berlin, whose instru- 
mentation Zelter abhorred. Once while walking home from 
one of Spontini's operas (Nurmahal), where not only all 
kinds of trumpets, drums, tympaus and trombones, but 
also thirty iron anvils, tuned in different keys, had clashed 
and thundered, — and, in passing the royal castle and hearing 
the great tattoo, aji erniemble of bands, trunij)eters, drummers, 
pipers, and homers, of the whole garrison, Zelter exclaimed 
to his friends, "Heaven be praised! after all this opera-noise 
we hear at last a little sweet music." 

Such a bon-inot sinks often deeper into a young composer's 
heart than a whole course of instruction. Spontini had found 
already many admirers among the youthful artists who would 
extend a musical theme in the same unskilled manner, who 
loved his long crescendos and mighty fortissimos; but such 
remarks as Zeiter's would check many in this course. 

Mendelssohn never was blinded by such show, for he, 
throughout his whole artist life, confirmed the truth that 
effect produced by massing oftener represents dross than 
gold. His instrumentation is always ingenuous and fine ; 
even in the fortissimo no one instrument depresses the other. 
Melody predominates throughout. He resembjes Mozart in 
many respects. Like this great composer, he shows the same 
happy calmness and serenity, the same elevation and clear- 
ness ; but neither he nor Mozart ever felt that hurricane of 
passion which swayed through Beethoven's soul. For this 
reason he never was successful -in the execution of such com- 
positions as the F minor Sonata by Beethoven, although a 
fine pianist. Franz Liszt played this piece once with such 
mighty power and passion, such eloquence and truth, as I 
never heard before, probably never shall hear again. 
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The genius of man is like a filter ; nothing can enter or 
escape which is greater than its calibre. Yet no blame can 
be attached to Mendelssohn for this lack of depth of passion ; 
on the contrary, had he felt otherwise than he did, an Anti- 
gone would never have been produced. This latter work was 
composed by him at the request of Frederick William IV. of 
Prussia, a very distinguished critical judge of classic music, 
as well as friend and protector of all remarkable productions 
of art. This work stands isolated in its form and character, 
and some day will be acknowledged as the greatest of Men- 
delssohn's compositions. It should not be imitated, although 
a certain Mr. Taubert, Director of Music at Berlin, had the 
presumption to attempt it. He composed the "Medea of Eu- 
ripides," and of course made a failure. A French philoso- 
pher said, " II faudrait que le hazard epuisait de myriades 
des chances atant de coinpleter un insect P' I believed that 
myriads more would never create a genius. Taubert has 
composed some very pretty children-songs ; but God said to 
him as to the ocean, " So far, and no farther !" 

More successful than Taubert was Kenselt in the imitation 
of Mendelssohn's "Song without Words." Kenselt's compo- 
sitions of this character are not as classical as Mendelssohn's, 
yet more elegant and of later fashion. He is already forgot- 
ten, as he attempted to rise higher than his powers permit- 
ted : a concert for piano did not succeed, and nothing was 
heard of his thereafter. 

I cannot speak with as much praise of Mendelssohn's dis- 
position as of his composition. He hated Meyerbeer to the 
extent of envying him, and envied Schumann to the extent of 
hating him. "Why?" The reason I never learned, but that 
it was so I know. " Did he hate Meyerbeer because the mu- 
sical productions of this composer met with more furore 
than his own ?" He knew well enough the cause of such 
success. In " Robert le Diable" it was the resurrection of 
the nuns from their graves and their transformation into 
dancing Bayaderes; in "The Prophet," the rising of a mag- 
nificent oxyhydrogen sun, and the skating dance on the ice, 
which attracted the masses and elicited their applause. He 
also knew that Meyerbeer's Italian opera " The Knights of 
the Cross" had been menaced before being made public with 
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a fiasco, but which the cleverness of his mother changed into 
& furore. It was managed in this way: Meyerbeer's mother 
invited the leader of the claquers to a splendid supper. Con- 
versation soon turned upon her son's coming opera, and she 
exclaimed, " His Knights of the Cross will be no more victo- 
rious than those in the Holy Land ; they will win no laurels, 
but prodace a fiasco.'''' The principal claquer, being a gallant 
man, politely disagreed with her. A wager of 3,000 ducats 
was proposed. It was accepted, and the "Knights" won the 
battle, made furore. 

I think Mendelssohn was aware of all this, and therefore 
I cannot understand his bitterness ; but this I know, that his 
best friend could not utter Meyerbeer's name in his presence 
without feeling the consequence in some ill-treatment or bit- 
terness. His feelings in regard to Robert Schumann were 
diflferent. My opinion is that in Schumann he feared a rival. 

As a composer Mendelssohn was a star of first magnitude 
in the firmament of art, one of those fixed lights which will 
never dim nor die. 



ROSENKRANZ ON HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY 
OF RELIGION. 

Translated from the German of Dr. K. Rounkranz, by G. S. Hall. 

If Hegel's delineation of the symbolic, classical, and ro- 
mantic ideal, in the middle part of his Esthetics, be duly 
considered, it will be understood how he could designate it, 
in the Encyclopedia, as the science of art-religion, for the 
motive for these distinctions of the ideal is chiefly taken 
from flie religious stand-point. The entire development, in 
so far as it embraces at the same time the ideal of the orien- 
tal antique and modern world, is historico-philosophical even 
in the third part. In the doctrine of the system of special 
arts the historical physiognomy is predominant, because the 
particular ideal forms are retained as the ground of division. 
This is omitted only in music, in which department Hegel 
had not enough confidence in his own knowledge. It must 
not be thought that the logical definition of the essence of 



